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THE PROPOSED BRITISH ZOLLVEREIN. 

BY AECHIBALD E. COLQUHOUN. 



To any one acquainted with the supreme indifEerentism of the 
average Briton towards political affairs, outside questions of local 
import, the wave of excitement which is now passing over the 
country must afford a certain grim amusement. It is as though 
the Colonial Secretary had thrown a bomb into the arena of na- 
tional life, and yet many people have been working long towards 
such a point as is now reached, and there is nothing absolutely 
new in what is being termed "the New Fiscal Policy." The 
secret of this great awakening does not lie in the profound attach- 
ment of the British people to Free Trade principles — indeed, of 
late years, we have heard Protection urged from many quarters; 
it is due rather to the startling form in which Mr. Chamberlain 
makes his proposal and to the fact that, oblivious of party tactics, 
he is prepared to go to the country on this issue alone. Although 
the attitude of Mr. Chamberlain and his personality are, after all, 
only incidents in what is really a great epoch in our history, and 
should not be allowed to bulk too largely in the discussion which 
is now beginning, a few words may be said on the subject. 

The Colonial Secretary has always stood to his fellow Britons, 
admirers or detractors, as the type of audacious, successful, and 
not too scrupulous cleverness. He has, moreover, acquired a repu- 
tation for backbone which has commended him to men in the 
Colonial service, who had suffered from the wobbling of previous 
chiefs, and in the same way to the unconventional and daring 
Colonials in all quarters, who have no sympathy with kid-glove 
diplomatists. There is good reason to believe that Mr. Chamber- 
lain counted on this reputation when he took the bit between his 
teeth and made the announcements which have plunged the whole 
country into confusion ; but his motive for acting as he has done 
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seems to me to be simpler than is usually supposed. He lias so 
long been credited with Machiavellian designs that even some of 
his quondam supporters, who condemn his action as a tactical 
mistake, are casting round for some deep-laid scheme in connec- 
tion with it. My own belief is, that Mr. Chamberlain has fallen 
under a spell which all of us who know Greater Britain at first 
hand must feel, sooner or later. For some time, his connection 
with Colonial affairs had been modifying his views on many mat- 
ters ; but a visit, even a brief one, to the " illimitable veldt " came 
as a vivifying flash to his brain. The change of focus in his views, 
of which he spoke in one of his speeches, is a thing many of us 
have felt. Downing Street ceased to be the centre of the universe 
and became a mere dot on the horizon of empire. Those of us 
who have breathed this wider atmosphere can appreciate the dif- 
ference it made to a man ripe with experience of Colonial affairs, 
able to read into the whole the spirit of a single part. We see, 
therefore, no longer the taciturn, adroit, successful party leader, 
but the statesman with a great idea, ready to stake all on a single 
throw; for there can be no doubt that on this issue will depend 
Mr. Chamberlain's future career. 

It is not my desire in discussing the proposals to pronounce 
summarily on any of the points of view from which the economic 
side of the question has been set forth. Up to the present, there 
has been no very convincing pronouncement, and it will be, I 
think, more satisfactory at the present stage to clear away some 
of the tangled undergrowth which seems to have sprung up so 
plentifully as to obscure the essential points at issue. 

It is obviously necessary for any one who wishes to arrive at a 
clear understanding of the proposals to put on one side all con- 
siderations of party. This, under our Parliamentary system, is a 
practical impossibility for those actively engaged in party war- 
fare; but there is no reason why the nation at large should not 
view the question entirely on its merits, since it is not a party 
measure at all and, whichever way it may be decided, must result 
in a great deal of reconstruction in party organization. The next 
essential is the realization that this is not a matter which can be 
settled by appeal to classical authorities. Any argument based on 
the decisions of fifty years ago is so open to objections as to be 
useless. A glance at the discussions which have already taken 
place in Parliament, on the platform and in the press shows that 
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the " classical authorities," such as Adam Smith or Eicardo, can 
be quoted with relevance on both sides. The principle of Free 
Trade is incontrovertible, but it has not acted in the way in which 
its early dogmatists predicted, and their hypotheses, therefore, 
fall to the ground or afford material for "heretics." It is a 
significant fact that the followers of Cobden have always chosen 
to call those who dissent from them " heretics." Cobden himself 
spoke of pushing his idea by introducing into it " a religious and 
moral import." Now, Great Britain has always been noted for its 
distaste for dogma, and we need not be frightened because a self- 
constituted hierarchy accuses us of being, in fact, Protestants. 
The burden of proof, to my mind, lies not with the dissenters 
but with the orthodox, who have to show, first, the infallibility of 
their prophets and, secondly, the practical application of their 
creed to the altered conditions of the world. We are waiting for 
this pronouncement on the part of the Cobdenites; so far they 
have educed only one argument — the prosperity of the country 
under Free Trade. 

By "prosperity" is meant, presumably, the increase of trade 
and national wealth, and the consequent rise in the general 
standard of living. No one can deny these, but it has to 
be remembered that almost simultaneously with the repeal 
of the com laws, in 1846, and the adoption of Free Trade 
principles came the utilization of steam for mechanical pur- 
poses and the immense impetus 'to inventions, industries, and 
communications given by the " Great Exhibition " in 1851. AH 
these things, which wrought a revolution, must receive their due 
share of credit for the increasing prosperity of the Empire. We 
must also remember that, in speaking of the Empire as flourish- 
ing under Free Trade, many people leave out of account the fact 
that the United Kingdom alone has been a free-trader. We are 
not and have never been a Free Trade Empire ; nor have our Colo- 
nies been built up on a Free Trade basis. 

Free Trade in the United Kingdom was a stage in our historical 
development, just as necessary and beneficial as the Common- 
wealth period, but no more essentially permanent. " The spirit 
of Britain," wrote Herman Merivale, " is volatile, not fixed." We 
are pledged to nothing save to act in the way most consonant with 
our interests in the year 1903. 

Party considerations and ancient shibboleths are, however, but 
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ripples on the surface, compared with the deep waters of the real 
question. Commercial people as we are, we should not find our- 
selves shaken to the inmost fibre of our being by the proposal of a 
change in our fiscal policy, were it not for the belief that the future 
of the Empire is bound up with it. Mr. Chamberlain puts the 
matter on this ground. " Do something to unify the Empire," he 
says, " or be content to lose the Colonies, and with them the dream 
of Empire." The " something " proposed is a reconsideration of 
our fiscal policy, and it must be noted that, granted the necessity 
for unification, we have absolutely no other practical proposal for 
attaining it. Many of us believed that the union might have been 
attained by a system of Imperial defence, which must be an in- 
tegral part of any scheme for the future. This has been urged 
with great force, not only by the Colonial Secretary, but by some 
able Colonials themselves, though without success; and, although 
a strong supporter of the scheme, I have come to the conclusion 
that it is impracticable at present. The arguments used by Colo- 
nials against the adoption at present of a system of Imperial de- 
fence are certainly plausible. In answer to the statement that the 
Mother Country bears practically the whole burden, which must 
increase year by year to keep pace with the growing interests of 
empire and the ambitions of other Powers, they assert that, even 
were the defence of Colonial interests left altogether out of. the 
question. Great Britain could not decrease her navy by one ship. 
Then, they can see no way of sharing the burden save by taxa- 
tion, and taxation without representation is contrary to all the 
principles of Anglo-Saxondom. These are but two of the argu- 
ments used ; and a still more cogent one is that of an actual lack 
of means, not unusual in young communities occupied with the 
opening up of new countries and its attendant expense. It must 
be remarked, however, that it is not the amount of their contribu- 
tion which we are anxious to secure, but an acknowledgment of 
the principle, and this they sturdily refuse. At the bottom, how- 
ever, is always the subtle consciousness that the interests of the 
Mother Country are not identical with those of her offspring. 
That is the crux of the question. It is to create this common 
identity of interests that we must address ourselves. 

There are two arguments which, so far, seem to be the principal 
weapons in the hands of the Free Trade party. 

First, the Empire is prosperous internally and externally, and 
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does not need unification; and, second, even if it does, the pro- 
posed change will not help to unify it. 

The first point takes many of us rather by surprise. We have 
heard so much of late years which made us gloomy as to our 
present condition. The newspapers and reviews, month by month, 
have given voice to dismal warnings about the drifting away of 
our Colonies, the decline of our prestige in foreign countries, the 
inefficiency of every branch of our public service, the decline of our 
industries, the depopulation of country districts, the overcrowd- 
ing and disease of cities, the degeneration of the race; indeed, 
every side of our national, social, and economic existence has been 
painted in the blackest colors. We now hear a more flattering 
tale; but it comes with less conviction when we remember the 
recent conversion of its principal exponents. Britain, we are told, 
was never so prosperous; the proportionate rise in prosperity of 
other Powers only serves to show the superiority of our own coun- 
try. We hear no more of trade depression, the decay of industries 
or the flooding of the country by foreign goods. It is true that 
the inevitable reaction after war has put us all in specially good 
spirits, but this wholesale optimism does not seem quite justi- 
fied while so many disquieting social and economic problems re- 
main unsolved. Even Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, in exalting 
the horn of Free Trade, could not avoid the admission that, of 
our forty millions, twelve are living on the edge of starvation. 

It is not my purpose to attempt to hold the balance between 
these extremes ; but I must point out that there is nothing in our 
present condition to make us feel confident that we have reached 
the height of national prosperity in its true sense. This is a point 
at which comparisons are usually drawn with the internal condi- 
tions of the United States and Germany ; but we are told that the 
comparison is misleading, because of the difference of conditions 
between a scattered empire and one whose constituent parts are 
contiguous to each other. This is the argument used when people 
point to the prosperity of those countries; but the Free-Traders 
are willing to permit the analogy when it is to the advantage of 
the free-trading, as opposed to the protectionist, working-class. 
I am inclined to think the analogy is one which may now be 
profitably dropped out of the discussion altogether. The data for 
forming conclusions are insufficient, and the opinions expressed 
are almost all biassed. Grermany, as a unified empire, has pros- 
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pered as a nation, though it is possible that her individual workers 
have not. The same may be true of the United States, though 
that is contrary to a general impression. In both cases, however, 
the countries are free-traders within their borders, and only pro- 
tectionist as regards foreigners — a contrary state of affairs to our 
own, in which we have partial protection both within and without 
the borders of the Empire. 

Our internal condition will have, of course, a strong influence 
in deciding the question. The electoral power lies largely in the 
hands of the working-man, and Demos is king in monarchical 
England. It must be conceded that there are many aspects in 
our internal condition which must give rise to misgivings, but 
if the working-man is satisfied with Free Trade he will be the last 
to change it. It may be said that it is characteristic of the work- 
ing classes that they are never satisfied, and that is true; but, 
though we may deplore it we must allow that it has its roots in 
the law of human progress. On the whole it cannot be denied 
that our working classes have made strides in mental develop- 
ment; no one can look back fifty years and deny that. Their 
tendency, however, is strongly protectionist. The very vitality of 
trades-unions, of socialism, lies in the principle of protection, and 
we may therefore expect a large measure of support for Mr. 
Chamberlain from the industrial centres. Manufacturers in 
Britain have also a protectionist bias, most of them having suf- 
fered from foreign competition. Agriculturalists to a great ex- 
tent share the belief, ignorant perhaps, but founded on a bitter 
experience, that Free Trade has ruined them. It is impossible to 
enter into these different phases, but the general conclusion seems 
to be that, when he goes to the country, there will be a large party 
to back the Colonial Secretary from self-interest, apart from those 
who are touched by the wider Imperial view of the question. 

To turn now to the wider view, the relations of the Mother- 
Country with the external parts of the Empire. This is a subject 
which can best be considered under two heads, — the practical and 
the sentimental. 

Sir Eobert Giffen, whose testimony bears more weight because 
he has hitherto been a confirmed Free-Trader, says that the 
Empire is not on a good business basis. He points out that the 
condition which allows foreign nations to deal separately with 
each fiscal unit of the Empire has an injurious effect on the minds 
VOL. cLxxvn. — ^No. 661. 12 
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of Colonials and foreigners alike. In short, he allows that the 
Empire is commercially disintegrated and, for that reason, is un- 
able to formulate policies for its own advantage. We can go a 
good deal farther than this and say that, undoubted as are the pre- 
rogatives of the Imperial Government as regards foreign relations, 
treaties, peace and war, and though all the responsibility rests with 
it, the Colonies reserve absolute freedom of action in all con- 
tingencies, and would refuse to be bound by any arrangement 
which did not appear to them to be advantageous. This being the 
case in practical matters, we fall back upon the bond of sentiment 
which is being largely invoked at the present moment. That there 
is a great deal of Imperial sentiment in the Colonies, I should be 
the last to deny. There are hundreds of people in the oversea 
dominions to whom their connection with the Mother Country 
is dearer than life, and it is not for nothing that so many of our 
oversea kindred call this little island "home." Community of 
language, religion, customs, fashions, and many other points are 
strong ties, though, be it remarked, some of these are equally 
strong in the case of the United States. Aside from these senti- 
mental considerations, we have the fact that, in giving Free Trade 
to the Colonies, the United Kingdom is doing far more than any 
foreign country will do for them in the event of separation. And 
yet, despite a strong conviction both here and overseas that 
separation would be bad policy for the Colonies, as well as a 
tearing of sentimental bonds, there is a strong general impression 
that the Empire is lacking in cohesion — to put the matter plainly, 
that we may break up. Whence does this impression come ? 

First, from the attitude of the Colonies towards Imperial de- 
fence, which has already been discussed — our Empire is not on a 
sound defensive basis. Secondly, from the anomalies and discrepan- 
cies in our fiscal system — our Empire is not on a soxmd commer- 
cial basis. Thirdly, on the general ground that the attitude of 
the Colonies as a whole towards us is no more satisfactory than 
was our attitude towards them some twenty years back. We have 
lately seen a wave of Imperialism in which the Colonies have re- 
ceived, perhaps, more recognition and laudation than was neces- 
sary; but it is not long since our foremost statesman called them 
"millstones about our neck," and under the circumstances we 
must not be surprised at an element of suspicion in the way our 
overtures are received. There are several points in their attitude 
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which we should like to see modified, for instance in the matter 
of Australian emigration ; but first we want to prove how genuine 
is our Imperialism, and that we are prepared to make sacrifices, 
if necessary, for the welfare of the Empire as a whole. 

We must now turn, despite unavoidable lacunae in the argu- 
ment, to the second reason against a change of fiscal policy. 

Supposing the Empire to be in need of unification, say the ob- 
jectors, the measure proposed will only tend to disintegrate it still 
further. The most obvious answer to this is, that at present we 
have no definite scheme, only a demand for inquiry, and that, 
if it be granted that the Empire falls in any way short of our ideal, 
we are perfectly justified in demanding a full inquiry. But this 
is more or less of a quibble, since most of us are rapidly making 
up our minds as to what direction any change must take. The 
ZoUverein has met with no support in the Colonies, and it is con- 
ceivable that the ideal of Free Trade within the Empire would 
work out badly in connection with young and struggling com- 
munities at long distances from the parent. The ideal need not 
be abandoned, however, and in its most perfect form it can well 
be expanded into an Anglo-Saxon commercial union, which would 
bind all the people who speak the English tongue, and be the 
greatest Power the world has ever seen. It is therefore in the 
direction of preferences that public opinion is tending. The pre- 
mise of Free-Traders that, to give such preferences to the Colonies 
would be fatal to the Empire, is based on various grounds. 

First, they say, the bonus to the Colonies would be too small to 
materially increase their purchasing power, and the bonus they 
would give us in return would be infinitesimal. Second, the 
foreign trade of the Colonies is so small that the displacement of 
it would be of comparatively little advantage to us; in fact, to 
sum up the arguments, founded entirely on figures of the actual 
existing conditions of trade, there would be no visible advantage 
in these mutual preferences. Added to this is the contention that 
the United Kingdom would be called upon to make appreciable 
sacrifices in order to obtain these nominal advantages. They also 
point out that, were the preferential treatment to prove successful 
and the Empire to become more or less self-sustaining, the revenue 
for social reforms, which are promised as a compensation for 
sacrifices, would disappear. One of our ablest publicists speaks 
of the reversion to " the old ' plantation theory,' only reversed, the 
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Mother Country to be exploited instead of the Colonies." This 
embodies in epigrammatic form the fears of many who would dis- 
claim the epithet of Little Englanders, but whose arguments 
smack strangely of that school. 

The most powerful answer to these arguments, which find their 
focus in the oft-repeated fact that we should sacrifice forty mill- 
ions at home for ten millions overseas, is that we look very shortly 
for a great alteration in the proportion of those figures. It is the 
potentialities of the Colonies which must decide this question, and 
no student of American history can fail to appreciate what those 
potentialities are. To the contention that the successful working 
of preferential tariffs would defeat its own ends, as far as increase 
of revenue is concerned, we can reply that this may well be the 
case, but that on the contrary we look to a great increase of out 
taxable area and a decrease in the burden of defence, if not to 
improved industrial conditions. As for the sacrifices we shall be 
called upon to make, these resolve themselves on the whole into 
one great question — that of food supplies. Duties on imported 
food are allowed to be the clou of the situation. Mr. Chamber- 
Jain opened his proposals with the announcement that he should 
probably have to ask the British workman to pay more for his 
bread, and therein he showed himself the skilful Parliamentary 
hand, for he, partially at all events, took the wind out of the sails 
of his opponents. Mr. Chamberlain is not an economist, and in 
dealing with this side of the question he does not seem to feel his 
feet on very safe ground. There is no doubt that the cry of " dear 
bread " will be used for all it is worth in the election, but it is a 
notable fact that over this point there is considerable disagreement 
among the economists. It is pointed out that bread did not fall 
in price for twenty years after the Kepeal of the Corn Laws, and 
there are other circumstances which make the operation of Free 
Trade in the matter somewhat obscure. It is less my desire to 
discuss the economic issues than to focus attention on the condi- 
tions which make inquiry absolutely necessary. 

The question of the cost of food rests on other things besides 
the free importation of corn. It is obvious that, to secure a steady 
permanent supply, we should spread our area of supply as widely 
as possible. This we are not doing; we are drawing more and 
more from the United States, and she is rapidly reaching the 
period of diminished returns. Great as are her corn-producing 
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areaSj she will, at the present rate of increase in the urban popula- 
tion, be obliged shortly to limit her exports in order to supply 
the home market. A second disquieting circumstance is the possi- 
bility of a corn famine caused by war, for we are dependent for 
our food on foreign sources. In any case we see no reason to be- 
lieve that the present rates will continue indefinitely ; rather that, 
with the growth of industrialism all over the world, food prices 
must rise. If under present conditions we saw any prospect of a 
corresponding increase in our industrial prosperity, we might re- 
gard this with indifference, but it seems obvious that we have 
reached the high-water mark of industrial success, and owe our 
position very largely to the fact that we had a long start over 
other nations. But the idea of a self-sustaining empire precludes 
all possibility of failure of our sources of supply, for we have in 
Canada alone unlimited resources. It is estimated that well 
within ten years she could produce enough wheat to supply all 
the needs of the United Kingdom, and the tide of emigration has 
set towards her shores and will soon make the development of her 
vast resources possible. 

Would the bestowal of a preference on Canadian wheat stimu- 
late the development of that country? Canada thinks it would, 
and very few of us have any real doubts on the point ; and with a 
vast increase of our trade with her would come an era of pros- 
perity for Canadian farmers, a still stronger current of emigra- 
tion from the old country, and a renewal of the bonds both of 
commercial interest and of sentiment. I can only note here one 
phase of Colonial unification, nor can I enter deeply into this side 
of the subject. The granting of preferential tariffs I regard as 
merely the first step towards federation, which would lead in- 
evitably to common defence and representation. The means for 
securing these should not take the form of driving a bargain, but 
the strengthening of a powerful bond of common interest. To 
my mind the onus of proof lies with those who say that this step 
towards commercial unity would disintegrate instead of federating 
the Empire. 

There is, of course, a half-expressed thought in the minds of 
many of the opponents of the new proposals. Even if — a very big 
" if " — we lose the self-governing Colonies, what will it matter ? 
We shall still be an Empire, with India, the Crown Colonies, our 
world-wide trade and our unrivalled navy. It is difficult for me 
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to enter into the spirit of this contention, perhaps because I have 
lived so much on the fringes of our Empire, and have always felt 
myself integrally a part of the whole, that I cannot imagine Brit- 
ain as a more successful Spain, a richer Holland. And I look to 
our oversea dominions as the nurseries of our race, as the heritage 
of our children, who will, I think, be immeasurably the losers if 
the fate which drives them from this overcrowded island forbids; 
them to live in white man's countries under the British flag. I 
have purposely refrained as much as possible from quoting " au- 
thorities " from the desire to present the case from an imbiassed 
point of view. I must, however, conclude with a passage from a 
speech of Lord Salisbury's, in 1889, feeling that the reproach of 
" Jingo " cannot be hurled at him : 

" If we have been able to maintain at one time an almost fabulous 
prosperity ... it is because we have been the centre of a splendid empire 
and a converging trade. ... If you once allow our imperial strength to 
fall, if you once allow our imperial fabric to be shattered . . . then, de- 
pend upon it, your imperial power will vanish like a dream. In every 
part of the world your weakness will be known, your great dependencies, 
on which your strength rests, will learn the lesson that it taught them, 
and you will be left to meditate in fear, in affliction, in destitution, and 
under the loss of all the commercial and economic advantages by which 
this country has been distinguished, on the folly of neglecting the truth 
that commercial greatness depends on imperial strength." 

To the consideration of this momentous question. Lord Salis- 
bury continued, we must bring "minds not biassed by the re- 
flections of the past. We have to deal with a different state of 
things, with a different set of problems, in respect of which names, 
political connections and traditions of parties will help us very 
little." 

For this reason, and because I am convinced that we need a 
new policy to revivify our Empire, a new bond to bind it closer, 
and a new spirit to animate the whole British people, overseas and 
at home, I welcome Mr. Chamberlain's proposal. In the inquiry 
which has already begun we shall take stock of our Empire, we 
shall learn how we really stand and what our possibilities are. 
We do not want to live in a fool's paradise. We want, all of us, 
home-born and Colonial-born, to learn our true position and to 
take our places accordingly. 

Aechibald E. Colquhoun. 



